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RABBI WISE AND DR. HOLMES 
Rev. George Chalmers Richmond 
in The Wasp- News Letter 

The two greatest preachers in New York 
today are Stephen S. Wise and John 
Haynes Holmes. Men of a superb moral 
imagination. Long before our Anglican 
Bishops in and around New York had the 
insight into the great moral significance of 
Judge Seabury’s investigation of Tammany 
Hall, these two independent and radical 
preachers of real religion who have no faith 


in the profit motive, aroused New York’s . 


sense of moral responsibility and gave 
Judge Seabury an unusual support. Had 
Seabury waited for our liberal leaders, so 
called, or our Evangelical churches, he 
would have waited in vain. 

As a rule, churches that are simply or- 
thodox, Evangelical or Anglican, look first 
not at Christ or his ethics, but toward Wall 
Street, with ears open to hear what their 
bankers think about it, or to get an opinion 
from the Morgans, the Rockefellers and 
those other religious capitalists without 
whose support no Protestant church in 
America during the last forty years has 
dared to make any missionary advance, 
any economic statement, or to come out 
boldly before an awakened world seeking 
to change our dying system of life into a 
really Christian civilization. 

* * 
FASCISM AND DEMOCRACY 
Paul Hutchinson 
in The Christian Century 

We were in Berlin during the week before 
the church elections, and it was tragic to 
see the despair which settled down on the 
leaders of the evangelical forces as they saw 
the Nazi steam-roller preparing to flatten 
out their last resistance to incorporation in 
Hitler’s “totalitarian” state. LLamentable 
as the triumph of the ‘‘German Christians” 
—the Nazi church party—may prove, 
however, there is at least one cautioning 
word to be said about it. It has been 
brought about by a youthful generation 
that is fed up with the inner piety and 
eschatological escape of traditional Luther- 
anism and wants a church that operates in 
the here and now, squarely in the midst of 
contemporary events. These young re- 
formers have taken a sadly mistaken way 
of achieving their main purpose, but any- 
one who has been aware of the other- 
worldliness of old line Lutheranism will 
not be surprised that the emergence of 
Nazi messianism should have led to a 
demand for a new sort of church life. 

There are dozens of other aspects of the 
1933 Germany that I might comment on, 
if space permitted, but I must restrict my- 
self to only two. Americans will, I am 
sure, be interested to hear of the close at- 
tention which Germany is giving to the 


Significant Sentiments 


development of the Roosevelt policy in the 
United States. It is being discussed 
everywhere. The leading Munich paper 
last Sunday morning gave most of its first 
page to a very well informed description of 
“Der Roosevelt Revolution.” It is, in 
fact, one of the main contentions of the 
Nazi leaders, when talking with Americans, 
that there is no essential difference between 
their own policy and course and the revo- 
lution which they insist (and with reason) 
is taking place in the United States. By 
the time Mr. Roosevelt finishes whipping 
business into line, they say, he will be as 
completely ‘‘the Leader” of a totalitarian 
state as Adolf Hitler. And all, they think, 
because Americans have discovered, under 
pressure of the depression, what Germans 
discovered under the multiplied pressure 
of their tragic post-war years, namely, that 
democracy is not an adequate instrument 
for the ordering of contemporary life. 
* * 


DUELS AND NATIONAL HONOR 
Ivor Brown 
in The Manchester Guardian 

The first gentleman who was too proud 
to fight a personal duel and said, “Oh, 
don’t be silly,” must have looked ridicu- 
lous and suffered every kind of insult from 
the old gang with their prattle about honor, 
their flourishing of pistols. But as soon as 
somebody really stood up to ridicule the 
stupidity ended. The moment some na- 
tion declines to be a nation, in the old 
combative sense, there may be a general 
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stampede away from the national non- 
sense. Already the countries with the 
least defences are far the safest to live in. 

Which has the better expectation of life 
today, a young Frenchman of eighteen or a 
young Dane of eighteen? 

There lies an intense, interminable ar- 
gument, not to be ended in our time. 
There lies one kind of gap between minds 
and convictions, a wide gap and a long one. 
For it is not about the nation only that 
immense diversity of outlook exists; the 
chasm has a score of other points at which 
a passage is not lightly achieved by any 
process of logic. 

* * 
BEACON PARTICIPATIONS CASE 
An Editorial 
in The Springfield Republican 

Too little public attention has been 
directed to the recent judgment of Judge 
John J. Burns of the Massachusetts Su- 
perior Court against directors of Beacon 
Participations Inc. The judge holds the 
defendant directors, including a number of 
Boston’s business and financial leaders, to 
be guilty of ‘‘bad faith,”’ “‘illegal acts’ and 
“culpable neglect’? and to be personally 
liable also to the stockholders in Beacon 
Participations for damages possibly 
amounting to $1,500,000. The case doubt- 
less will be reviewed by the State Supreme 
Court, yet Judge Burns’ decision contains 
an analysis of the operations of the group 
that must make a strong impression on the 
higher tribunal. 

The best statement of the facts coming 
to our attention was printed in The Chris- 
tian Register, which made a splendid dash 
into secular journalism. 

* * 
THE FALL OF HOLLYWOOD 
Dalton Trumbo 
in The North American Review 

If producers are correct in blaming their 
accumulated woes upon the theater chains, 
then poetic justice can go no farther. For 
the theater organizations were built by 
brutal murder of independent exhibitors, 
unscrupulous strangulation of the legiti- 
mate stage, and insane competition among 
the movie moguls themselves. That thou- 
sands of theaters are now in receivership 
and that all of them eventually will be _ 
divorced from studio ownership is a rare 
and long-deferred blessing. 

* * 
WITHIN THE LIMITS OF 
INTEGRITY 

Sir Josiah Stamp, G. B. E., D. Sc. 

in The Nineteenth Century and After 

Most economists today work on a dual 
and conflicting principle of competition and 
cooperation, of laisse: faire and _ social 
planning. Sir Arthur Keith hangs between 
fostering racial prejudice, and eliminating 
it, as the two preservatives of civilization 
» . . Sir William Bragg uses the classical 
theory on Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, 
and the quantum theory on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
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The Paradox of Ethical Naturalism 


Louis Harap 


=|N idea is a free commodity. It can be utilized 
| in whatever function anyone pleases, regard- 
less of the intention of its first promulgator or 
of any subsequent exponent. In proportion 


to its profundity—which is a brief way of referring to 


the richness of its connections with other ideas—is the 


' variety of contexts in which an idea can fitly stand, the 


exercise their powers. 


most profound being those of most far-reaching impli- 
cations. Observe, for example, how ubiquitous the 
fundamental idea of ‘“‘creation’”’ has been during the 


history of human thought, from the most primitive 
notion of fertility to the laziest uses of the word in our 


contemporary vocabulary. It should not be surprising, 
although a little paradoxical, to find that certain re- 
ligious ideas, which are eminently fruitful and profound 
philosophical notions, can be regarded as of first im- 
portance under a naturalistic view of the world. 

Of course there are many varieties of ethical nat- 
uralism, just as there are many religions. But any 
possible kind of ethical naturalism must be distin- 
guished from any religion in at least one respect. 
Religion asserts above all, whatever else it may say, 
that the moral virtues are the very first principles of 
the universe, and that all other laws, from relativity 
to Mendelian inheritance, in some more or less in- 
scrutable manner subserve moral goodness. Ethical 
naturalism, on the contrary, maintains that there is no 
such set of cosmic moral principles. The moral code 
has no more priority, so far as the principles of the 
world are concerned, than a hygienic scheme of living. 
Both arise out of the necessity for man to deal with his 
physical environment and with the demands of reason. 
Morals and hygiene, social control and social freedom 
—all these are alike modifications of natural laws 
which operate without prejudice to any predetermined 
moral result. Great poets, scientists, political leaders, 
were wantonly killed during the war before they could 
This fact may offend human 
reason, but not nature. Nature is the great imperson- 


ality: it is never offended at anything; like “Ole Man 


\ 


River,” it “just keeps rollin’ along.” 

And yet, it would be idle to deny that ethical 
naturalism can learn a great deal from its theoretic 
enemy, religion. The flexibility of ideas which makes 
them available at the same time to opposed systems 
of thought after these ideas have been trimmed to 
fit their respective systems, operates with special force 
in the case of religion and ethics. The ethical naturalist 


‘may feel a large measure of agreement with the follow- 


ing statement from A. E. Housman’s “The Name and 
Nature of Poetry,” an essay become classic at its 


‘birth: “ ‘Whosoever will save his life shall lose it, and 


rhosoever will lose his life shall find it.’ That is the 


most important truth which has ever been uttered, 
and the greatest discovery ever made in the moral 
world.” The ethical naturalist may well envisage this 
saying of Jesus as fundamental to his code of morals, 
despite the fact that the sanctions of ethical naturalism 
are social and rational at their broadest point, and 
immediately personal in their ultimate justification. 
The religious man “‘saves”’ his life for all eternity; the 
ethical naturalist ‘‘saves” his life that it may yield him 
the greatest happiness for the period of its natural 
duration, the only period during which he believes his 
life to be in any sense his own. The ethical naturalist 
may not go to the extremes to which the religious man 
is susceptible towards “‘losing”’ his life, but the prin- 


ciple in both cases may be the same. 


The community between the religicus man and 
the ethical naturalist can more easily be seen on the 
question of love of one’s neighbor. Here again the 
naturalist can find that the ethical end of his life is 
best served by maintaining a deeply charitable atti- 
tude towards his fellowmen, by feeling a “carztas,” a 
caring for the persons with whom he has any dealings, 
because of the beauty and the peace of mind which 
this attitude bestows. Some protagonists for religion 
insist that such an attitude is impossible to sustain 
without promise of supernatural reward and divine 
approbation. A modicum of unprejudiced observation 
of some sceptical or atheistical persons will show how 
falsely these apologists argue. One suspects that they 
argue too much from personal experience. That re- 
ligious scepticism is compatible with rare moral hero- 
ism has been refuted by the observation of all of us. 
That same act done by a “religious” for love of God 
or attainment of the kingdom of Heaven may be 
performed by the sceptic for social reasons or because 
that act appeals to him, however irrationally, as a 
worthy end in itself. 

In view of those broad differences.claimed for the 
motivation of conduct under religion and under 
ethical naturalism, what is ‘the paradox of ethical 
naturalism’? Summarily stated, the paradox lies in 
the claim of the ethical naturalist that the greatest 
ethical wisdom is not to be found among the exponents 
of naturalism, but in the writings of the religious 
teachers of the world. The deepest happiness can be 
achieved by curtailing the absolutism of religious 
assertion and supplying the naturalistic rationale for 
the religious wisdom. Jesus is the more profound 
ethical teacher for the sceptic than Epicurus or Mon- 
taigne. The paradox may be softened by the recog- 
nition of that flexibility possible in the use of ideas 
without essential vitiation of those ideas. The paradox 
may be explained away in the claim that an idea is 
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not annihilated if it is used in different forms in vary- 
ing connections. But at the last, this circumstance 
that the ethical naturalist must appeal to the religious 
for the most penetrating statement of his principles is 
a mystery. It must be accounted one of those para- 
doxes which should make one hesitate before claiming 
ultimacy for any one view of the world. Religious 
conduct is often the ideal of the ethical naturalist. 
His naturalistic explanation appeals to him as more 
plausible for that act which the religious man accounts 
for in terms of a religious world-view. 

The “religious humanists,” in so far as they would 
agree with the paradox of ethical naturalism, have 
turned the paradox into a contradiction. To the extent 
that their doctrine is at all clear, it is ethically nat- 
uralistic, because they believe that the world is 
pervasively ordered according to the cosmic imperson- 
ality of nature. But their creed entails an irretrievable 
break with that which has in the past been identified 
with the essence of religion. They are not religious if 
Jesus was religious. They cannot be religious and 
remain humanists at the same time. This, it will be 
said, is a quarrel over words. But it is worth stickling 
over words precisely because they are not simple words 
only, but because they provoke a wealth of connota- 
tions as well. And the humanist must free himself of 
the connotations of the word ‘“‘religious,”’ if he wishes 
to keep his doctrine clear and separate from the view 
he is opposing, religion proper. Why have the human- 
ists created all this excitement if they do not believe 
that their position is something new under the sun, 
created by ‘‘modern conditions’? Either they are 
religious, and hence not humanists, or they are really 
humanists, in which case they are declaring allegiance 
to a very old doctrine, a form of ethical naturalism. 
It is by virtue of the connotations attaching to the 
word “‘religious” in their title that they feel a novelty 
in their position. 


Two Comments on 


I 


& ROM my point of view, there is a very simple 
“| fallacy underlying Dr. Harap’s demonstra- 
tion of the inconsistency of a naturalistic 
philosophy with the ethics implicit in re- 
He says: ‘‘Religion asserts above all... that 


ligion. 
the moral virtues are the very first principles of the 
universe, and that all other laws, from relativity to 
Mendelian inheritance, in some more or less inscruta- 


ble manner subserve moral goodness.”’ I pass over 
the point that, speaking historically, most religions 
have not, as a matter of fact, given moral goodness 
any such primacy in the scheme of things. I pass it 
over because I agree that a tenable religion ought to 
make a claim for this moral primacy. But to say, or 
to imply, that moral principles ‘‘are the very first 
principles of the universe’? involves a decided am- 
biguity. It suggests that Dr. Harap holds that any 
religion must maintain they are first in some existen- 
tial and structural sense, already embodied in the 
universe, even if in some “‘inscrutable’’ fashion. 
Needless to say, such an assertion involves both re- 


The paradox of ethical naturalism offers a species 
of naturalism from which the humanists may dissent 
in favor of some other kind. But at least an exponent 
of the paradox does not fall into any confusion as to 
the relation of his view to religion. He discerns in 
great religious teaching ideas which appeal to him as- 
illuminating the problems of conduct. He supplants 
the religious basis of these principles of conduct with 
his naturalistic metaphysics, and is cognizant of the 
unbridgable gap between himself and the clear-headed 
advocates of religion. He sees that the ideas he has 
taken over from religious teachers are not irrefragably 
linked with their religious assumptions, but that those 
ideas can be dislodged and then joined harmoniously 
with a radically different set of ideas. 

On the other side, the religious people must grant 
the ethical naturalist his paradoxical use of their moral 
teachings. Whether the prompting to an act springs 
from a divine source or a human cannot be read on the 
face of the act. An identical effect may sometimes be 
caused by any one of several causes, and the particular 
antecedent responsible for the effect can be known by 
investigating behind the surface perception of that 
effect. So also it is possible that heroic action may be 
motivated by religious purpose or by a purpose utterly 
without religious significance, in the sense of religion 
above suggested. The mode of action may be common 
to religion and naturalism, while the reasons for the 
same action may be far apart. The paradox of ethical 
naturalism maintains that this often happens, and 
that it would be a good if the mode of action usually 
associated specifically with religion were to be pursued 
without an eye to the reward of religion. The ethical 
naturalist can say, to alter slightly the phrase of Hous- 
man, that the undogmatic residuum of the elemental 
teaching of the Hebrew Bible, of Jesus, and of Buddha, 
forms a body of the most important truths and the 
greatest discoveries ever made in the moral world. 


Ethical Naturalism 


ligion and morals in the insoluble problem of the exist- 


ence of evil, and of the apparent indifference of many | 


natural processes, perhaps most of them, to security of 
moral values—as indeed Dr. Harap points out. 

The saying may, however, be changed to read 
(or to be understood as meaning) that whenever 
natural processes come into connection with the 
exigencies of conduct, man, as far as in him lies, must 
act so as to make ethical values primary—that he must 
use natural processes for moral ends. ‘‘Naturalism” 
aside, there is no evident reason for supposing that the 
demands of morals go beyond this point. Indeed, if 
moral values are already supreme in the very consti- 
tution of nature, so that all laws already and de facto 
subserve them, it is difficult to see what is the special 
obligation placed upon man to serve them in conduct. 
Moral indifferentism as respects human conduct seems } 
to be the logical and practical conclusion. 


As for the paradox of ethical naturalism, namely, : 


that the ethical naturalist carries further than does 
the traditional absolutistic religionist the truth of 
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' losing one’s life to save it, I am of course in agreement by ‘modern conditions’?” I should have thought the 
| and am grateful to him for pointing it out. But when answer would have occurred to him. - What is “new,” 
| he goes on to assert that the “religious humanists’’ as respects traditional religion, is precisely the asser- 
| have turned the paradox into a contradiction, I am __ tion that what is true in the teachings of any moral 
wholly unable to follow the logic of his reasonings. I seer can be wholly separated from the metaphysics 
| do not think when he says ‘‘they (the religious human- and theology upon which they have been alleged to 
ists) are not religious if Jesus was religious” that he rest and then retain intact its moral—its human— 
means the interpretation put by traditional religion- _validity. We know little about the actual Jesus, it 
ists upon Jesus as a supernatural being is necessary to seems to me. But it would:not need half the in- 
make his ethical statements true and valuable. Yet  genuity displayed by many theological biographers to 


if he does not mean this, why the “religious humanist” — sort out his sayings and, retaining those believed to 
is not free to utilize the truth put forth by Jesus or be authentic, interpret him-as a genuine religious 
any one else it is impossible to see. humanist. But with the paucity of our knowledge 


His implication seems to be that the religious _1 doubt if this piece of apologetics is any more worth 
humanist starts all over again, rejecting everything § while—though likely to be nearer the truth—than 
t that any person that has figured in any historic re- the customary apologetics. Anyway, whatever of 
Tigion has said. He asks: “Why have the humanists _ value there is in his ethical sayings stands on its own 
created all this excitement if they do not believe that _ intrinsic quality and not on its authorship. 

their position is something new under the sun, created John Dewey. 


II 


@R. HARAP’S forthright article ought to help I mean is this. The theist says that God is good. 
| clear the air of considerable foggy thinking. Before this statement can have any meaning, good 
As a philosopher, I commend his regard for must have a meaning. Moreover, if there is any 

s a precise use of terms; and as a theist, [am —- sense in a moral argument for God, morals must be 
able to agree with no small part of his treatment. there before you can argue for God. In short, any 


The chief points of agreement which strike me rational theistic philosophy must be an interpretation 
amay be summarized under three items. First of all, of experience which contains moral factors, moral 


_ “the paradox of ethical naturalism” is a real fact. A values, obligations, ideals, and aspirations, whether 

“metaphysical naturalist may, and often does, hold there is a God or not. If it be said that man is so 
precisely the same principles of human conduct as weak that he cannot be good without divine aid, it 
were taught by Jesus or by any other religious au- must be replied that he knows he ought to be good 
thority. If the ethics of Jesus is true, it isno less true | whether he is strong or weak. The very idea of 
when a naturalist asserts it. There is no difficulty divine aid is the idea that morality is valid beyond 
for theism in this fact; rather, there is an advantage, man; what could such a staterfient mean to a person 
for moral experience is part of the evidence for who had no notion of what morality means for man? 
theism. It would be absurd to hold that love is love The validity of moral obligation depends on the 
‘when proclaimed by a theist, and that it ceases to be nature of moral experience, and not on our meta- 
love when taught by a naturalist. physical conceptions. 

A second point of agreement is that religious Nevertheless, there are certain points at which 
humanism really is ethical naturalism, in so far asit is - I should criticize Dr. Harap’s article. The first is 
‘clear. Humanism, therefore, is not properly to be more strictly ethical and the second (and more com- 
called religion in the historical sense of the word. It plex point) is metaphysical. 
is true that many humanists feel themselves to be The ethical difficulty is as follows. Dr. Harap 
“religious, and that they are often intensely and makes the fundamental foe of naturalistic ethics a 
tragically sincere. But we do not do anyone or any _ religious ethics, and makes the issue between them 
eause a service by confusing feeling with logic. We exclusively metaphysical. That there is the dis- 
should not assert that a man whom we admire and ___ tinction he points out, no one can deny; but that it is 
love conforms to any historical definition of religion _ the chief distinction for ethical theory, I doubt. The 
merely because we admire and love him. Neither metaphysical distinction in question makes no differ- 

) should we distrust his sincerity or limit his freedom ence in the principles of ethical theory, as we have 

_ because he rejects our logical and historical definition. seen, although it obviously creates a difference in the 

History may be wrong, and his definition may be moral obligation to realize religious values. But 
logically stated, too. But Dr. Harap has rendered there is a vital distinction between naturalistic and 
‘a real service in helping make clear to the humanist _non-naturalistic ethics which Dr. Harap ignores. It 
that his departure from historical religion is even _ turns about the meaning of obligation and the con- 
"greater than he himself feels it to be. sequent recognition of the normative character of 

' There is a third point at which I believe that I ethics. A naturalistic ethic is one that describes the 

"agree with Dr. Harap. I say, I believe, for he is not constitution of human nature as it stands and finds 

quite explicit in his statements; but I infer from his _its problem in discovering how man can attain what 

article that he holds ethics to be prior to metaphysics he antecedently desires. Desires are given, are 
and to religion. This seems to me to be true and to natural, are ethical ultimates. There is no right or 
ye a necessary foundation-stone of theism, although wrong, good or bad, about desires; right and wrong, 
fear that all theists would not agree with me. What good and bad, begin when the means of attaining 
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these desires are considered. Now an idealistic ethic 
agrees that we must begin with a description of the 
facts of human nature; but it finds in moral reason 
a principle of obligation and an idealizing function 
which render it imperative for the mind to criticize 
its very desires by its ideals. Not ‘‘natural’’ desires, 
but ideal ends, become the goal of such an ethic. 

Dr. Harap might say, as many a metaphysical 
naturalist could truly say, that he is an idealist in the 
sense defined, rather than a naturalist. Perhaps he is. 
But his failure to bring this out obscures a vital point 
in moral theory and confuses the issue between 
naturalism and theism. If naturalistic ethics as 
defined here be true, the case for theism is seriously 
damaged. There is no uniquely moral experience; 
morality is merely prudence in attaining what nature 
bids us desire. But if idealistic ethics be true, there 
is a unique “emergent,’’ an ought-experience, which 
the postulates of naturalistic metaphysics do not 
interpret so well as do those of theism. 

The more strictly metaphysical criticism which 
the article elicits from me is that Dr. Harap’s state- 
ment confuses some of the important issues of re- 
ligious metaphysics. He tells us that “religion asserts 
above all that the moral virtues are the very first 
principles of the universe.”’ It is, of course, true that 
religion does assert the objectivity of moral value. 
But the expression “the moral virtues” gives an un- 
fairly anthropocentric turn to religious belief. . Re- 
ligion believes that God is good. But it does not 
necessarily believe that, as Dr. Harap says, ‘‘all other 
laws in some more or less inscrutable manner subserve 
moral goodness,’ if by moral goodness is meant 
human goodness. All theists that I am acquainted 
with hold that God has other purposes in His universe 
than the good of humanity, and some theists hold 
that God achieves good in spite of certain factors in 


His universe. No believer in a finite God would 
accept Dr. Harap’s statement without qualification. 

A further confusion of the metaphysical issue 
lies in the phrase “the impersonality of nature.’”’ The 
assumption seems to be that only a naturalist is en- 
titled to use this expression. But a theist—even a 
personalist—finds a definite and a lofty meaning in 
the impersonality of the divine order, in that it is the 
same for all persons and embodies the principles of 
universal reason. Surely this side of experience—for 
it is only one side—is no exclusive property of natural- 
ism. 

A third confusion arises from the failure to ex- 
amine the argument for the objectivity of values or to 
show how naturalism disposes of it. Unless it can 
do so reasonably, a naturalist who accepts the ethics 
of Jesus and rejects the God of Jesus may turn out to 
be as logically poor as he is personally honest. 

This leads to and partly anticipates the last point 
of confusion. Dr. Harap shows clearly enough that 
a person may hold to “the paradox of naturalism.” 
But he is insufficiently inquisitive about it. The 
ethical teachings of Jesus are true even if all meta- 
physics be denied—God or no God, matter or no 
matter, neutral entities or no neutral entities. But 
if you start constructing a metaphysics, perhaps one 
theory of metaphysics is more consistent with the 
moral facts than another. An issue to which atten- 
tion needs to be called is this: Is naturalism or theism 
more consistent with the facts of moral experience? 
Until this question is faced, the supposed advantages 
of either naturalism or theism would be purely psycho- 
logical and practical. Either would serve only as a 
temporary intellectual life preserver for the moral 
man. What we want is the truth, not merely a 
device for allowing us to be ethical. 

Edgar Sheffield Brightman. 


Strengthening Our Church Schools 


Annie E. Pousland 


HE importance of the church school is becom- 
ing more keenly felt. If religion has to do 
with attitudes of mind, ideals, appreciations, 
a} recognition of God and responsibility to 
Him, then it has its beginnings in childhood, when 
mental-sets and mind-patterns are forming. The 
young child responds readily to the church. He likes 
to go to church school. He is interested in God. 
Many who have been intimate with young children 
will testify how frequently they question about Him. 
After the child is ten years old, this interest often 
ceases. Why? Is it because the training offered by 
the church is not suited to his needs at this time? 
Should we give more thought to our curriculum for 
junior and senior classes? Or is the damage done in 
our primary groups'and is the lack of interest at the 
junior age a result of our earlier mistakes? Of course, 
the church is not alone responsible for this failure. 
Native equipment, family and community influences, 
have much to do with furthering or retarding religious 
development, but surely the church has a definite part 
to do, and we must realize it. 
What is especially the church’s task in education? 


Is it training in group worship? Is it to give infor- 
mation about the Bible and church history? Is it to 
impress natural and social laws? Is it to stimulate 
right standards of conduct, attitudes of mind and 
appreciations, and a realization of God? Is it to give 
the pupils opportunities to live religiously through 
their church activities? And how can we strengthen 
our schools after we have decided upon our objectives? 

These are some of the questions that confront us, 
as we face next year’s work. We must have definite 
aims and plans at the beginning of the term or our 
work will be incoherent and precious time will be lost. 
Let us see what some of the more successful schools 
are emphasizing today. 

The importance of suitable surroundings for the 
service of worship has been strongly felt, and beautiful 
children’s chapels have been built in many churches. 
Simple altars add much to the atmosphere of a room, 
when a chapel cannot be had. The Religious Arts 
Guild, at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., stands 
ready to offer suggestions for such arrangements. 
The service of worship is also receiving more attention. 
Since children think in concrete images only, it is 
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important that the words of the service should not be 


too abstract. Such words as. faith, justice, mercy, 


have little meaning for children. The pupils are often 


_ given a part in conducting these services, for passive 


listening has little appeal to the child. School coun- 
cils often help to plan these services of worship as well 
as other school activities. The junior choirs are also 
contributing much. Those who attended the junior- 
choir festival in Boston last May realize how much 
good work has been done along this line. The vest- 
‘ments gave dignity and unity to the service and the 


‘music was well chosen and suited to the children’s 


voices. The Department of Religious Education is 
ready to help in the selection of suitable music for 
junior choirs. 

Social-service work is also encouraged with much 
pupil participation, both in the planning and the 
carrying out of the work. In many cases the lessons 
themselves are centered about such activities, rather 
than around a text book. Books like “Exploring 
Religion with the Eight-Year Olds,’”’ by Sweet and 
Fahs, and “Teaching without Text Books,” by Daniel- 
son and Perkins, show how well this type of work can 
be done. 

Expressional work has been developed further. 
No longer is it confined to coloring appropriate pictures 
The excellent class and individual note- 
books, maps, moving pictures, posters, puppets, glass 
and clay work shown at the exhibit during last Anni- 


_ versary Week, indicate the scope of this important 
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activity. The need of longer sessions to carry on such 
work has led some churches to adopt a two-hour 
session, continuing the hour before church with 
another hour during church service. Others give an 
additional hour during the week or on Sunday after- 
noon. 

The curriculum is being revised in many schools. 
No longer do teachers blindly follow the Beacon 
Course, but they look into other publications, to find 
lessons suited to the needs of the class. The Bible is 
much studied, but as a means to an end and not as 
an end in itself. 

To conduct a church school of today, trained 
leadership is needed. It cannot be done with fag-ends 
of busy people’s time. It is a full-time profession, 
demanding much thought and effort. However, the 
limited finances of many churches make it impossible 
to employ trained leaders. In such circumstances, 
some effort must be made to train lay-teachers. How 
is this being done? In some churches, the minister 
conducts successful teacher-training classes. Last 
year the Tuckerman School offered a correspondence 
course in teaching methods, which several teachers 
found helpful. In Pomona, Calif., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Baltimore, Md., Nashua, N. H., Providence, R. I., 
and in Greater Boston, teachers took advantage of 
this course. In some churches, training classes were 
formed, where the reading assignments of the course 
were followed and discussion of special problems was 
conducted. A book, ‘““The Process of Group Think- 
ing,” by Harrison Sacker Elliott, is of much service 


- to leaders of such groups. 


Three correspondence courses for teacher training 
will be offered by the Tuckerman School this year: 
“Fundamentals of Teaching,” (a repetition of last 


year’s course) ; “Bible Stories for Church-School Use”; 
and “Creative Teaching.” For further information 
address Mrs. James U. Tolles, Tuckerman School, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Sunday School Union of Boston plans to 
devote one of its conference periods each month to a 
teacher- training course. Questions will be presented 
for thought and discussion, with assigned readings 
from books helpful to teachers. The plan is to 
present at the October meeting the questions which 
are to be discussed in November, with the reading 
connected with these questions, in order that there 
may be suitable preparation for the coming meeting. 
For the benefit of those who cannot attend the Boston 
meetings, the program of subjects for each conference 
will be given in The Register with the assigned readings. 
It is hoped that in this way help may be brought to 
many teachers. The problem of obtaining the neces- 
sary books must be met. Perhaps each church could 
appropriate a little money to start a library for its 
teachers. 

We must have better schools. Character training 
is our greatest need today. With more of the right 
kind of men and women, many of the perplexing prob- 
lems of the time would be more quickly solved. The 
men and women of tomorrow are the children of today, 
whom the church should do its part to train aright. 

* * * > 


A LESSON IN DESTRUCTIVENESS 


In the movie houses a week or so ago a feature in the “news 
of the day’ pictured the work of destroying 9,000,000 acres of 
standing cotton crop already well advanced. The ‘“‘talkie”’ ac- 
companying the picture called attention to the way in which the 
horses, trained to go in the furrows between the rows, were now 
treading down the high-grown plants, while the plow uprooted 
the rows, completing the work of destruction instead of stirring 
the furrows to stimulate Nature’s activity. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of such an object lesson in destructiveness without consider- 
ing its full and ultimate effects. To one brought up in compara- 
tive poverty, but in an atmosphere of absolute thrift, under the 
constant reminder that “wilful waste makes woeful want,” there 
is something appalling, if not sacrilegious, about sucha scene. It 
seems little short of blasphemy against the bounty of Nature 
and the labor of man. 

One is aware, of course, of the situation and arguments that 
have occasioned this process of crop destruction; but wherein does 
it differ, essentially or in principle, from the machine-smashing 
tactics that laborers in England were tempted, or driven, to adopt 
in the ear y part of the nineteenth century? The effect of such a 
picture, and the process of destructiveness that it portrays, on 
realistic youth may well prove as serious as pictures exploiting 
crime and sex. Would it not be an easy, and not illogical, infer- 
ence that by destroying buildings and goods one could create 
work? Already the same policy has found expression in the 
proposal that a large proportion of the nation’s milch cows 
should be butchered so as to limit the supply and raise the price 
of milk—and this when millions of the nation’s children have 
never come anywhere near the quart-of-milk-a-day which good 
health practice ordains for the child in the well-to-do and well- 
regulated home! Surely we cannot claim to have found “either 
the right method, or the right goal, of adjustment of what is ad- 
mittedly a difficult and a serious problem, while we deliberately 
encourage the destruction of the materials of food and clothing 
If there were not so many millions relatively unclad and unfed’ 
the defectiveness of the present dangerous methods and prece- 
dents would not be so glaring, but where human wants are still so 
insistent, destructiveness cannot be the true method of attaining 
prosperity and progress.—The Congregationalist. 
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INTERNATIONALISM 


OME of the more ardent internationalists are 
now feeling discouragement because of the spirit 
of intense nationalism which, as they say, is 

sweeping over the world. They point to the failure of 
the League of Nations, the conduct of Japan, the 
growth of armaments, and the futility of the World 
Economic Conference as evidences, among other 
things, to support their view. It is true that all of 
these things are disheartening, and many more might 
be cited, to show that the spirit pervading the world 
is not what it ought to be. But perhaps this group 
mistakes the true nature of internationalism. Inter- 
nationalism should not supplant patriotism. It is 
the duty of everyone, and especially of those charged 
with the conduct of public affairs, to strengthen the 
physical, moral, and spiritual condition of his own 
country first, or, as it is very often phrased, it is the 
paramount duty of every country to put first its own 
house in order. Unless that is done, no country will 
be long able to further the cause of justice and right 
among the nations. : 

To teach the world that exploitation is a 
mistaken policy is the real province of true interna 
tionalism, but it will take a long struggle to extirpate 
such a very old conception. This can be done and 
should be done together with a purpose and intent 
to correct the evils in one’s own country. That is the 
most important point. In spite of its apparent failure 
in some directions, it should not be forgotten that 
the League of Nations is doing a great and constructive 
work for the cause of internationalism, nor should it 
be forgotten that many of the barriers which now tend 


to prevent unrestricted trading between nations are 
widely condemned. 

These and many other facts are very heartening, 
and we should bear them in mind whenever we are 
tempted to despair of the growth of internationalism. 
We should remember that true internationalism and 
true patriotism are not inconsistent, but should be 
and can be developed side by side. 

Alfred W. Putnam. 


* * 


BIG MAN, WHAT NOW? 

N the September Forwm is an article by the Rey. 
Charles J. Dutton, who mentions that he has 
published thirteen mystery stories. The article 

purports to describe a single day, a Monday, in the 
life of a minister. To save other busy ministers from 
the need of reading it, we give the gist of the article. 
At six-thirty Mr. Dutton was awakened by the 
telephone. At eight he addressed the State Library 
staff on the subject of detective stories. He rushed to 
his church for a nine o’clock appointment, and was 
incidentally informed that he had been chosen as a 
judge in a poster contest. The appointed caller re- 
quested the minister to bury him—when he died. The 
telephone rang. Questions about a list of books to 
read on a voyage to Europe and the sermon of two 
weeks ago. Mr. Dutton attended to a pile of mail— 
at least, ‘‘the serious mail.’”’ The first letter said: 
“You are damned”’; the second, from a leading lawyer, 
rendered thanks for yesterday’s sermon; another, from 
a fifteen-year-old girl, begged for an autograph. It 
was now time for a wedding. The bride, poverty- 
stricken, was in bed with the baby born last night 
“(there was no fee, of course)’; at eleven Mr. Dutton 
was back at the church to give an hour to a woman 
and her married daughter, “people of breeding and 
culture,” and the daughter presumably took his ad- 
vice to get her divorce. The telephone kept on ring- 
ing—concerning the Sunday School picnic, a quarrel 
between two female parishioners about an invitation 
to a card party, a promise to find a dog for a boy. 
Twelve o’clock, and Mr. Dutton lit a cigar. Letters 
unread—one from father and mother; another from a 
literary agent, enclosing check. Luncheon address 
to the Rotary Club on the subject of Father Damien, 
the speaker having the singular advantage of being 
author of a biography bearing the sub-title: “The 
Lives of Father Damien and Brother Dutton among 
the Lepers.’” The address not a success, the audience 
being unable to perceive the value of self-sacrifice. 
Interview with prospective suicide; then home fast 
to change clothes for the funeral of ‘‘one of the out- 
standing women of the city.”’ Telephone calls— 
about a sick cat and an eloped daughter. The 
funeral concluded with a solo: ‘‘When you come to 
the end of a perfect day.” After this, three hospital 
calls. Then Brother Dutton had an “inner warning”’; 
drove down a side street; sent a sick woman to 
hospital; arranged for the care of three children and 
took two others to his own house and dinner. After 
the meal he bathed and changed clothes, and faced a 
thousand people to introduce a lecture by Count von 
Luckner. Stepping from the stage, he advised a 
friend about his refractory son. He put his car in 
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not done. An accident! The injured youth could 
not live more than an hour. Mr. Dutton changed his 
clothes. “I could not go to the hospital in the dinner 
suit.’ The victim died two minutes before his 

rival. ‘“What can one say at such a time?” The 
father asked him to go and tell the mother. Five 
miles drive, the start interrupted by a friend, drunk 

d merry, who hinted that ministers do not know 
what work is. A little house; a sudden cry; the 
mother fainted. Mr. Dutton did not leave until after 
two. He went to bed at three minutes past three. 
And he wondered: “Is my profession of any real 
value?”’ 

After reading this article, we had a brief spasm 

‘of the same wonder. There are few ministers in the 
country who will not dismiss it as a journalistic con- 
coction. Many ministers will feel that in treating 
their life and everybody’s life—its unplumbed sorrows 
and its beautiful joys—in this particular style, Mr. 
Dutton displays less human pity than does the most 
cynical novelist. They will also feel that any doctor 
of a city slum could teach him a lesson in professional 
‘decency. And, since Mr. Dutton amid his laborious 
days has written detective stories, we may add our 
‘own suspicion that there lurks in his article a wish to 
establish some kind of alibi. 
: Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
_.__—s THE ARTIST IN AMERICA 
x TILITY is of more primary concern than beauty 
f to the average American. As a nation we are 
. more interested in inventions than in esthetics. 
Our genius has expressed itself in mechanical devices 
that spell either the conquest of the elements or an 
addition to the amenities of existence—a valuable 
‘contribution indeed to the daily life of the world. 
‘The pity is that, along with this, there has pretty 
‘generally gone a scorn of the artist as effeminate and 
‘impractical. That product of the spirit which is 
¢ led art has had scant recognition in the great ma- 
terialistic civilization we have built up. It has been 
‘thought of as beneath the notice of the real “he-man,” 
or at best a harmless plaything with which that same 
““he-man” may beguile the slippered hours when the 
‘real red-blooded work of gaining wealth is finished. 
That attitude accounts largely for the unspeakable 
‘mediocrity or actual ugliness of many communities. 
We have seldom thought of the possibility of beauty 
‘and utility walking hand in hand, and as a result the 
Jartist has had neither an honored nor a very comfort- 
able place in our country’s life. Look what we did 
to such men as Whistler and MacDowell! 
Yet signs are not wanting that there are people 
who are fully alive to the fact that “the wrong of un- 
hapely things is a wrong too great to be told.” Some 
spend the wealth which fortune or industry has placed 
‘in their hands for the wider diffusion of beauty. The 
rt galleries, the symphony, and the chamber concerts 
ubsidized by people of means, are indicative of the 
rger vision. The recessional type of architecture, for 
hich our larger cities are becoming world-famous, 1s 
ften a new contribution to the world’s store of com- 


ned beauty and utility. 


If there is one sure thing that the present catas- 
trophe has revealed, it is the futility of piling up ma- 
terial wealth without corresponding inner riches, and 
it is the artist supremely who is capable of filling the 
storehouses of the spirit. He is, after all, the most 
practical man in our midst, for he creates imperishable 
values. Not until he is given his rightful function in 
our midst and the beauty with which he works made a 
common and widespread possession shall we have 
achieved a democracy truly worthy the name. 

Herbert Hitchen. 


* * 


CIVILIZATION AND CHARACTER 


AMES TRUSLOW ADAMS reminds us that our 
J world debacle is neither economic nor political, 
but “a crisis in character.” Our salvation, he 
maintains, “is not a matter of committees and ma- 
chinery and organization. It can come only from 
some subtle change in the heart of the individual.’ 
In like manner the Rotarians of the United States at 
their convention in Boston last June resolved: ‘That 
we... . urge upon those groups who create codes 
of trade and practice under’the N. R. A. that they 
should take into account human and spiritual as well 
as material values.” Civilization, then, is the out- 
ward expression of a “subtle change’”’ in the heart 


‘toward ‘human and spiritual values.” 


Civilization is acquired. No child is ever born 
civilized. All that we know above the level of animal 
life we had to learn. This axiom should give us pause 
when we glibly discuss the “criminal tendencies” of 
men as if criminality were a congenital defect. On the 
contrary, it is shocking but wholesome to remember 
that it is natural to lie, to steal, to kill, to violate every 
phrase of the Mosaic law. Every normal person is 
born with the whole gamut of ‘‘tendencies’’ which, 
untaught, will develop into criminal conduct, but 
properly guided will adorn the highest civilization. 
The criminal is not unnatural, but untaught. That 
other and higher nature of his, the capacity to learn 
from the experience of the race, has not been rightly 
developed. If he lack the capacity to learn he is not 
classified as a mere criminal, but as a defective. 

Religious education deals with that higher na- 
ture in man. Its prime purpose is to bring about a 
“subtle change in the heart of the individual,” without 
which the fruits of civilization will have for him the 
bitterness of gall. All hope of “economic recovery”’ 
hinges on our success in teaching the ideals of a better 
life to the kindled imagination of childhood and 
youth. The passions of the jungle—natural enough 
as they are—must be controlled by the master pas- 
sion for rightness in all things. The secret of this 
control is in tasting the fruit of success. The young 
child encouraged by a discerning teacher will strive 
for excellence as naturally as it will eat or sleep. When 
the tiny finders have caught the feel of it, when the 
welling emotions have caught the flame of it, the 
transformation of the heart has begun. If then it 
becomes habitual the battle of civilization is won. 

Can it be true that the distress of our era arises 
from our mass indifference to this distinctive element 
in religious education? 

Lyman V. Rutledge. 
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THE WORLD TODAY: Probing the N. R. A. 


erm) L'THOUGH not originally planned to take the 


temperature of the country after the in- 
auguration of the National Recovery Ad- 

=4| ministration, this is one of the outstanding 
achievements of the Traveling Economic Seminar 
sponsored by the National Religion and Labor 
Foundation. 

The seminar was composed of a baker’s dozen 
of social workers, economists, and ministers. It was 
directed by Professor Jerome Davis, sociologist, of 
Yale University, and myself. It was engaged in a 
study of “facts alive” in industrial and agricultural 
sections of the eastern United States. When the 
final session convened in Washington, D. C., the group 
had traveled by automobile approximately four 
thousand miles. 

There were many incidents during the pilgrimage 
which entered into the adoption in Washington by the 
seminar of the twelve-point findings published in the 
September 7 issue of The Christian Register. In 
Pittsburgh, for instance, a member of the party 
stopped his car on a main street to take a picture of a 
factory located about eight hundred feet away across 
a stream of water. The gigantic proportions of the 
factory piled up against the skyline epitomized in- 
dustrial America to him. He was not blocking traffic. 
Nevertheless, a gruff voice behind him, with a few 
choice expletives, wanted to know what he was doing. 
“Taking a picture of that plant,’ was the courteous 
reply to the policeman. ‘Well, you better move on 
damn quick.”’ Pittsburgh is nervous as the blue hawk 
hovers over it. 

Why does the smoky city have the jitters? The 
question is easily answered, after seeing the abandoned 
mines in the vicinity. Mining villages are filled with 
helpless miners stranded for years. These mines 
never should have opened and never will open again 
if a socialized, planned economy is around the corner. 
Elsewhere the miners are organizing into formidable 
fighting unions. Some are led by the United Mine 
Workers of America, the conservative American 
Federation of Labor union, but others are led by the 
National Miners’ Union, which is Communist-con- 
trolled. If this is not sufficient to send shudders up 
the spine of every ruggedly individualistic captain of 
industry, the rapid organization in steel and alumi- 
num, “the biggest monopoly in the world,” and in 
other industries completes the job. Furthermore, 
some bad-boy author has:written a mean, racketeering 
biography about the millions of the saintly Presby- 
terian church pillar, Andrew Mellon. And in Pitts- 
burgh Mellon has just about the last word. If this 
seems an exaggeration, ask most of the Pittsburgh 
book stores that do not carry this “best seller.’ 

In every city visited, a similar story was told. 
A Cincinnati psychiatrist nonchalantly let the cat out 
of the bag. ‘‘Now during this revolution,” he began, 
and he was not talking about the one from which there 
descended so many daughters. It is a revolution 
away from individualism and into a collectivist order 


that this seminar saw enacted in every hamlet and 
metropolis. Using their critical social intelligence, 
the members of the group inclined to ask what kind 
of revolution this is we are having. They wonder if 
it really is a revolution toward the left—toward a 
world order in which our collective economic life will 
be organized, according to a plan, to meet the pre- 
determined needs of all of us. 

Although the provision in the codes recognizing 


the right of labor to bargain collectively with their 


employers and declaring that workers have a right 
to join the union of their own choosing seems like 
an enormous gain for the American labor movement, 
some members of the seminar could not forget how 
legislation outlawing injunctions in labor disputes 
has been mere scraps of paper in specific struggles. 
Since returning home and reading about the interpre- 
tations of “labor’s magna charta” that have been 
allowed in the automobile industry, these questions 
loom even larger. Secretary Culver of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Detroit may have been right 
when, with a wink, he implied that Detroit has a 
secret understanding with the administration about 
such matters. ‘ We must preserve industrial freedom 
in America, you know!”’ declared the Secretary. 

And how did the churches fare in this appraisal 
conducted in large part by ministers? Here are some 
of the conclusions: 

1. The churches are using an individualistic tech- 
nique in a collectivist age. They do not know what is 
meant by ‘‘the church as an organic community.” 

2. The churches are thinking in terms of unem- 
ployment relief and other palliatives. They do not 
tackle the basic underlying issues. 

3. The churches have lost their former hold on 
education and social service to secular agencies. They 
are desperately hunting around for something to do— 
for their true function. Someone accused the min- 
isters in the seminar with being in this plight! 

4, Many social reformers and radicals encountered 
on the trip had had a religious background. In most 
cases, however, where an effective piece of work was 
being done, these men and women are now free lances, 
having disassociated themselves wholly from the 
church, although not necessarily from a_ religious 
attitude toward life. 


Regardless of the content of the findings of the 
seminar, the experience proved conclusively the great 
value of this method of education as supplementary 
to the more academic theoretical studies that min- 
isters, social workers, and teachers pursue. Instead 


of limiting the opportunity, however, to one group 
of experienced men spending one summer in a lifetime 
in such a venture, is it not a possible technique for 
every theological seminary, teachers’ college and 


school for social work in America? It may be con- 
sidered the equivalent of a combination interneship 
in the medical profession and a military scouting 
party into the enemies’ territory which, for the 
preachers at least, is the present pagan social order. 
Francis A. Henson 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


| LOOKING FORWARD 


7 We Move in New Directions. By 
| H. A. Overstreet, professor of philosophy, 
| College of the City of New York. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Co. 275 pp. 
$3.00. 


“This volume is the outgrowth of a 
course given to adults at the New School 
for Social Research,” and presumably has 
had the advantage of surviving critical 
discussion in the classroom. It doesnot 
‘have the systematic unity one might ex- 
pect, and apparently it has in part been 
_ assembled from the material of that course 
together with revisions of magazine 
articles previously published by the 
author. The result is somewhat con- 
fusing, for whereas the author starts out 
discussing economic trends which are 
working themselves out, he soon begins 
‘to discuss social possibilities and intel- 
lectual adjustments which may and ought 
to be made, but which do not necessarily 
follow from the economic and social 
trends. However, what it lacks in struc- 
tural unity it makes up in unity and clear- 
ness of the thought expressed. 
Professor Overstreet sees the profit 
system passing out of our economic order 
for reasons of spiritual and economic 
{ inadequacy. The contradictions inherent 
in the profit economy, once it has developed 
machine production and technology, will 
eliminate the profit motive. “The more 
the system employs its brain power in im- 
proving its equipment, the more it dis- 
employs its man-power,” thus cutting off 
the purchasing power which is the life- 
_blood of the profit-system. The savings 
it impels us to make it compels us to invest 
in productive capacity which cannot be 
used for lack of market, and so it destroys 
_ the savings. 

The restoration of purchasing power 
which is essential to trade can be achieved 
only at the price of profits, and must lead 
eventually to scrapping the profit-motive. 

Thus having described the economic 

trends, he considers the tdols and materials 
which we have for shaping the new society 
toward which we are moving and the needs 
} with which we must deal. Insurance, the 
creation of public wealth and the income 
‘tax can make necessities as free as educa- 
tion and banish poverty and the economic 
fears which now prevent the human spirit 
from fulfillment of its possibilities. As we 
‘thus wipe out the inequalities which arise 
from the profit-system, we shall find the 

solution of our major crime problem, for 
‘most crime arises from those inequalities. 
_ The very organizations which the profit- 
economy has developed have begun train- 
ing us for the next step in advance, teach- 


ation which require the abandonment 


ng us ways and means and needs of co- » 


of the profit-system for further fulfillment. 
Out of the profit-economy has developed 
the knowledge, and an educational system 
by means of which that knowledge may be 
made general, by means of which we may 
shape the new society. Economics has 
heretofore been a purely quantitative 
science, but we have the knowledge now 
for the development of.a new science of 
economics which shall be qualitative, a 
science of human economic welfare in 
which spiritual values are considered 
primary. The failures of our present 
system of government arise from its failure 
to have adapted itself to an industrial 
civilization. The new government will be 
more democratic and more efficient by 
having representation of people by func- 
tional occupational groups and by grouping 
according to ideas instead as at present 
representation by localities. 

Thus Professor Overstreet shows us the 
directions in which we are moving and the 
goals at which we may arrive if we use our 
tools with moderate intelligence and con- 
tinue to move in those directions peace- 
fully. That there are opposite and danger- 
ous trends he has not ignored, but one feels 
that he has perhaps minimized them. 
After all he is not concerned with showing 
us the road to destruction, but the road 
to reconstruction and social sanity. As a 
book stating clearly and appealingly the 
directions in which society needs to move 
in order to save itself from chaos and 
frightful suffering and disorder, it is well 
done and will be thoroughly enjoyed. 
Here is the liberal’s chart and compass. 
But if it be taken as a prediction of what 
must inevitably come to be, it is less con- 
vincing. There is nowhere within the 
covers of this book a very definite facing 
of the struggle which will be made by the 
forces and men now in possession of this 
world to prevent a reconstruction which 
must necessarily, finally and permanently 
take away their powers. We can only 
hope that we shall somehow overcome that 
obstacle peacefully and follow the sane and 
reasonable course which Professor Over- 
street has here described. 

Robert Weston. 


* * 


JOHN MARSHALL 


John Marshall in Diplomacy and 
Law. By Lord Craigmyle. With an In- 
troduction by Nicholas Murray Butler. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Brothers. 
141 pp. $1.75. 

When he was reading the proofs for 
Senator Beveridge’s monumental life of 
John Marshall, the late C. W. Alvord used 
to tell his students that Beveridge was too 
much of a hero worshiper: he imagined 
that the integrity of the Constitution of 
the United States could not have been 


maintained if our first influential justice 
of the Supreme Court had been some one 
else. The distinguished lawyer and judge, 
Lord Craigmyle, formerly a Lord of Ap- 
peal and Member of the Privy Council in 
Great Britain, is so sympathetic a student 
of American constitutional history and so 
profound a scholar of Anglo-Saxon legal 
traditions, and he approaches the human 
qualities of hs hero with so mellow a 
spirit of understanding, that the reader 
settles himself down with veritable delight 
to see one great jurist write of another. 

In the short compass of four chapters 
we follow Marshall through “the making,” 
through his embassy to France and his 
forthright frustration of Talleyrand’s bid 
for bribes, through the trial of Aaron Burr, 
and through his three greatest decisions 
as chief justice, Marbury vs. Madison, 
Fletcher’ vs. Peck, and McCulloch vs. 
Maryland. Especially interesting to the 
American reader is the announcement of 
Marshall’s recently increased prestige in 
English courts; the author calls it a 
“Marshall revival.’”’ The panegyric that 
Lord Craigmyle gives to our greatest 
jurist actually makes the blood of this one 
American reader tingle with pride of 
country. One cannot but be grateful to 
the author for doing for us what another 
Englishman, Professor Harold Laski, once 
said he considered it his duty to do when 
lecturing to us, to make us appreciate what 
is of genuine value in the American tradi- 
tion. And yet, we need not agree that 
Marshall “saved the very existence of the 
United States.” 

ele A 


* * 


THE APOSTLES 


By Post to the Apostles. 
Walker Homan. New York: 
Balch and Company. $2.50. 


Do not the apostles seem merely ‘lay 
figures to many of us? Read these letters 
and they will become vivid personalties, 
appealingly human in their struggles and 
triumphs. The book is written with de- 
lightful informality, breezy humor, and a 
whimsical touch that gives each letter much 
individuality. These chapter headings, 
I Love Saint Peter; Please Take Me Fishing, 
Saint James; You Liked Parties, Saint 
Matthew; Without Guile, But Not With- 
out Style; Saint Bartholomew; Never 
Mind Them, Saint Thomas; Will you Take 
the Case, Doctor Saint Luke—indicate the 
flavor of the book, but do not reveal the 
deep appreciation and sympathy which 
the author shows for these great pioneers 
of Christianity. She feels much curiosity 
about the early days of the church, and has 
evidently searched carefully the Apocrypha 
and other early writings to bring into her 
book as many human touches as possible 
about these men. The liberal sprinkling 
of the vernacular, with here and there a 
dash of slang, adds pungency but detracts 
from the literary value of her style. The 
book is delightful for reading aloud, and 
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might be used with profit in young people’s 
classes which are studying the early days 
of Christianity. 

AE. P: 


* * 


A CHALLENGE TO LIBERALS 


Protestant Home Missions to Catho- 
lic Immigrants. By Theodore Abel. New 
York: Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search. 143 pp. $1.00. 


The author here frankly describes the 
efforts of Protestants to “‘convert’’ Catho- 
lic immigrants in large centers because of 
an irrepressible conflict between the two 
conceptions of Christianity. It would ap- 
pear from this that the best American is 
the best Protestant because Protestants 
make the best Americans. Apparently, 
the idea is not to save souls in the hereafter 
but to lift the level of culture here. This is 
all to the good. But what a comment upon 
culture and religion alike if one church has 
to declare the work of another abortive! 
Protestants do not seem to like Rome’s 
great culture in a few select: places with 
misery and abysmal ignorance generally 
prevailing, and are endeavoring to repair 
the breach in order to save America. Is 
not this a challenge to liberals to prepare 
a plan better than that of proselyting? 
Until then we must admit that others are 
ahead of us. The book is packed with in- 
- formative facts. 

E.C., 


* * 


THE TEACHING CHURCH 


The Teaching Church at Work. 
Methods in Adult Religious Education. 
Edited by Cyril E. Hudson. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 94 pp. $.75. 


Ministers and lay workers interested in 
adult religious education but at a loss in 
knowing how to proceed with the actual 
organization of study classes will find this 
an exceedingly suggestive handbook. Pre- 
supposing the validity of the idea that 
the true priest is also a tutor, Mr. Hudson 
and the other contributors to this volume 
have outlined a methodology for the 
leader of discussion and study forums. 

Discounting at the start the value of 
spoon-feeding by the lecture method, the 
authors indicate their preference for 
the modern educational thesis that the 
chief objective of all educational groups is 
the stimulation of the members’ minds. 
To propose a variety of technique for 
fresh and constructive thinking has been 
the chief endeavor of the writers. As in 
many American texts in religious educa- 
tion, these English compliers have taken 
pains to report several actual group ses- 
sions in detail. The book becomes, not a 
sheaf of theoretical suggestions, but a 
journalistic record of what a few serious, 
cooperative adult groups actually did. 

The findings of these experimental dis- 
cussion groups will save the leader of new 
groups much wasted effort. Emphasis 
is placed upon the need for informality, 


for the encouragement of all members to 
share in the talk, for the spirit of give and 
take. “Let the aim be the widening of 
everyone’s outlook by the pooling of 
ideas.’ The outlines for specific subjects 
may not be pertinent to some liberal 
American groups, but that is irrelevant; 
the method and experience of the Anglican 
leaders are exceedingly helpful. Such 
reporting of actual experiments will do 
much to assist in making the teaching 
church a more successful instrument in 
our social life. 
Se Pes 


* * 


THACKERAY 


Thackeray. By G. U. Ellis. “Great 
Lives” series. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 142 pp. $.75. 


In small space a clever and sympathetic 
biographer has compressed the facts of 
Thackeray’s life, a study of his personality 
in relation to his times, and able criticism 
of his genius. The book, written in epi- 
grammatic, highly entertaining style, is 
most valuable for its picture or the literary 
and social arena of England in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 

Thackeray appears first as the dilettante 
admirer of the Golden-Age writers and wits 
of the eighteenth century; next as a jour- 
nalist critic and satirist of the title-seeking, 
snobbish, middle-class aristocracy then 
rising, and of its popular authors. Against 
the melodrama and excessive romanticism 
of these authors his bitter genius rebelled. 
The brilliant realism of his novels is shown 
to be the fruit of that rebellion. 

The biographer does not hesitate to show 
where his hero went astray, softening 
under the eventual popularity of his work, 
letting his genius bend to contemporary 
taste in “Pendennis” and “The Virgin- 
ians’’; but the reader is left with the 
pleasant sensation of having met the 
writer who best handled the comedy of 
manners in English literature, and of 
having seen him bring his unique powers 
to bear in the “literary prize-fight’’ of his 
times. 

Ps a 


* * 


A GUIDEBOOK FOR PARENTS 


Christian Parenthood in a Changing 
World. By J. H. Montgomery. New 
York: The Methodist Book Concern. 96 pp. 
$.50. 


This is a small guidebook for parents, 
intended to help them in the spiritual 
aspects of bringing up their children. The 
author rightly points out that no parents 
are qualified to bring up children unless 
they have faced the fundamental issues 
of daily living and built out of their con- 
sideration of these the philosophy of life 
which is religion in its deepest sense. 

In twelve chapters the author chooses 
some of these fundamental problems for 
discussion. Both the choice of subject and 
the manner of presentation show that he 


has a real and intimate knowledge of both 
adults and children. As he points out, it 
is willy-nilly the parents who play by far 
the greatest part in the spiritual education 
of children. Not only parents, however, 
but every individual who has anything to 


do with children, ought to consider hisown — 


attitude toward the problems in this book. 
For irstance, we are still almost completely 
unaware in our churches of the influence 
wpon children and young people of the 
unspoken thoughts and attitudes of those 
to whom we entrust their ‘religious edu- 
cation.” It is time that we gave more 
attention to securing for religious in- 
structors well-balanced personalities rather 
than too many highly trained pedagogues. 
Any sa 


* * 


HOMEMAKING 


Homemaking, Home Furnishing and 
Information Services. Edited by John 
M. Gries and James Ford. Washington: 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership. 238 pp. 


This book deals with the problems of 
homemaking and furnishing and offers 
information about the various agencies at 
present existing for the assistance of those 
interested in these matters. It is interest- 
ing in that it brings to light how much there 
is to be done in these fields, and offers many 
suggestions for a more hopeful future. 
For the professional it must be of value 
as a reference book and for the layman it 
contains much helpful information. 

AY aks 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEWS 
William Blake. By Alan Clutton- 
Brock. “Great Lives’? series. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 140 pp. $.75. 


This book is a brief summary of modern 
intelligent thought about Blake, and takes 
the position that, though he was undoubt- 
edly insane, his work must nevertheless be 
judged by canons valid for all art. His 
work, therefore, does not stand or fall by 
transient verdicts on his sanity. Mr. 


Clutton-Brock does not pretend to humor 


his subject by assuming the objective va- 


lidity of his mind-forged universe tran- © 


scending the ‘‘vegetable universe” which he 
loathed. This point of view helps to 
pierce the obscuring mist of the Blake 
legend and enables Blake the man to step 
out to take the place of Blake the sacro- 
sanct figure of a non-spatial mythology. 
ERY A 


*x * 


The Magic Window. Written and II- 


lustrated by Margaret Ayer. Thomas Y.— 


Crowell Co. 28 pp. $1.00. 


An utterly fascinating novelty for chil- 
dren. 


It is furnished with splendid | 


> 


animal pictures and interesting text, and 


provided with red isinglass which reveals a 


‘second set of pictures. Hence, the title. 


M.Y.A. 
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The Mission Brotherhood 


Stanley Manning 


_ The Mission Brotherhood met in annual 
retreat at Senexet House, near Putnam, 


| 'Conn., the last few days in August, cele- 


brating the first anniversary of its or- 
ganization there just a year ago. The 
Brotherhood grew out of the need for the 
presentation of the message of liberal 
religion by the miss on method, and its first 
considerable undertaking was the united 
mission in North Carolina last January. 
Two features of the meeting this year 
were the summing up of the year’s work, 


' with special reference to this undertaking, 


by the Brother Director, Horace West- 


_ wood, at the opening session on Monday 


evening, August 28, and the reports made 


_by each of the Brothers of the work they 


had done during the year, either as par- 


ticipants in this united mission, or in 
alternative work which was assigned. 
The absence of the Brother Chaplain, 


\ William L. Sullivan, was keenly felt, and 


wishes for his early recovery were sent to 
him. The chaplaincy was ably filled, for 
this Retreat, by Dr. Charles R. Joy, who 
spoke at the evening sessions of Tuesday 
and Wednesday. 

Aside from the business sessions of the 
Order, which were held in the late after- 


_ noons and early evenings, the feature of 
' the Retreat was a series of Seminar ses- 


sions, the first two dealing with the message 


' of Liberal Evangelism, and the last with 


“seven-thirty to eight. 


its method and technique. Dr. Thomas H. 
Billings, of Salem, Mass., conducted the 
first, dealing with “God and the Upreach 
of the Human Soul,” and Prof. Clarence R. 
Skinner, of Tufts College, the second, deal- 
ing with “Human Relationships and Moral 
Sanctions.” Dr. Francis B. Bishop, of 
Rocky Mount, N. C., who had rendered 
such signal service in the local organization 
work for the united mission, conducted the 
discussion on methods and technique. 
Each day began with a half hour’s devo- 
tional service in the Chapel, lasting from 
The first two were 
led by Rev. Robert W. Jones of Wollaston, 
Mass., and Rev. Max A. Kapp, of Fitch- 
burg. On Thursday morning, the closing 
communion service was ‘conducted by the 


_ Chaplain and the Director. 


~ 


_ plans for the next year made. 


At the business sessions the work of 
formal organization was completed, and 
The chief 
item was the decision to repeat the united 
mission in North Carolina again during the 
coming winter, probably at about the same 
time, the middle of January. Arrange- 


ments for this were left to a committee, 


consisting of Rev. O. W. Eames of Spring- 
field and Rev. Stanley Manning of Hart- 


ford. There were various opportunities 
for alternative work suggested for those 
_ who might not participate in this united 


: work, such as exchange missions in the 


churches of members of the Brotherhood; 
‘seminar or conference missions which 


might be conducted in churches or at 
summer conferences; and college or uni- 
versity conferences, such as a few of the 
members of the Brotherhood had conducted 
during the past year. A committee on 
alternative work was appointed to make 
plans for this other work. There was also 
a committee appointed to confer with the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League and. others 
regarding general plans for Liberal Preach- 
ing Missions. 

The most important thing that hap- 
pened at Senexet was something that can- 
not be entered in any minutes or reviewed 
inanewsitem. It was the growing fellow- 
ship among the members of the Brother- 
hood, who, through three days of intimate 
association and frank discussion of prob- 
lems and opportunities, found their lives 
growing into a unity of spirit and purpose. 
A year ago many of those who came were 
entire strangers to many of the others. 
This year we were brothers when we met, 
and the ties of understanding and of 
common purpose grow stronger with each 
day. 

It was one more evidence of that growing 
spirit of unity among the people of the 
liberal churches, and the growing sense of 
responsibility for leadership in the way 
that will meet the growing hunger of 


modern minds and hearts. 
* * 


RADIO SERVICES 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1400 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rey. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6.30 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, 
Friday, 4.30 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1330 
kilocycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell. 
Tuesday, 7.30 p. m. Station WMBR, 
1370 kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 

* * 
ROCKEFELLER vs. ROOSEVELT, 
AS MR. LUPTON SEES THEM 

Rev. Dilworth Lupton of the First 
Unitarian Church in Cleveland, Ohio, was 
a frequent speaker during this summer 
season at Chautauqua, N. Y. On one 
occasion he gave a forcible denunciation of 
the accumulation of wealth in the hands of 
a few, when he reviewed the story of the 
life of John D. Rockefeller as recounted by 
John T. Flynn in the biography entitled 
““God’s Gold.” 

“Rockefeller’s liabilities are summed up 
in one phrase,” said Mr. Lupton; “he was 
the impersonation of an over-acquisitive 
disposition.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Lupton praised 
President Roosevelt for a social vision and 
conscience which he said was wholly out- 
side of the experience of Harding, Coolidge 
or Hoover. “Great are the differences be- 
tween the philosophy of the Oil Trust and 
the New Deal. Rockefeller would brook 
no combinations except his own. He 
wanted no collective bargaining. 

“The New Deal holds that justice re- 
quired the organization of labor and col- 
lective bargaining. It favors high wages 
in order to give the masses buying power. 
Rockefeller wanted all control of the oil 
business to be vested in the hands of the 
oil barons. Roosevelt is gradually getting 
control of all business in the hands of the 
government.” 

“Thank God,” said Mr. Lupton, ‘that 
we have today such men as Neibuhr, John 
Haynes Holmes and Skinner, who dare to 
say that our enormous accumulations of 
wealth in the hands of the few constitute a 
crime against society. The National Re- 
covery Act is an application of the com- 
mandment, “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

* * 
DR. DUTTON’S TWENTY YEARS 
AT SAN FRANCISCO RECALLED 


Dr. Caleb S. S. Dutton has served as 
the minister of the historic First Unitarian 
Church in San Francisco, Calif., for twenty 
years, and his congregation celebrated this 
anniversary at the regular Sunday morning 
service, September 3. Dr. Dutton began 
his ministry in this church the first Sunday 
in September of 1913. He received his 
training for the ministry at Meadville 
Theological School and Cambridge Uni- 
versity in England, and came to San Fran- 
cisco after having served in his first 
pastorate in Salem, Ohio, and his second 
settlement at the Second Unitarian Church 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Dr. Dutton has carried on the high 
tradition of Thomas Starr King and of 
Horatio Stebbins with dignity and with 
power,” said the invitation to the service 
from the moderator of the Board of Trus- 
tees and the heads of seven departments 
of the church’s work. ‘‘He has given us 
freely the fruit of his brililant and fearless 
mind, his energetic will and his lofty 
understanding of the things of the spirit. 
To the essential liberalism for which we 
stand he has given an abiding meaning. 
Moreover, at a time when secularity has 
crept into practically all institutions, he 
has refused to be dominated by it and has 
kept our own church as a witness of divine 
things. 

‘This twentieth anniversary service 
gives us an opportunity to express our 
gratitude for our association with him and 
our appreciation of his leadership.” 


* * 


CAPE COD CONFERENCE 
The Cape Cod Conference of Unitarian 
and Universalist Churches will hold its 
annual sessions in the Universalist Church 
in Orleans, Mass., on Sunday, Oct. 29. 
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The fruit of the spirit 
is love, joy, peace, 
gentleness, goodness, 
faith. 
Paul. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NEWS NOTES 


Mrs. Robert F. Herrick of Boston and 
Wareham, Mass., has been elected to the 
Board of Trustees of the school for a term 
of three years. 

Proctor began its eighty-fourth year 
September 138. 

Three new courses will be introduced 
this year—physiography, economics and a 
course in vocational and educational guid- 
ance. Oral English will receive particular 
emphasis, under the guidance of Mrs. 
Avis H. Farrell, whose dramatic interpre- 
tation while in college received many 
favorable comments on the campus and by 
the public in general. The usual college 
preparatory courses will be given again, 
as well as the very popular work in prac- 
tical arts—woodworking, wrought iron, 
auto mechanics and pattern making. 

The personnel of the faculty is as follows: 
Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell, English and 
French; Randolph L. Harlow, mathe- 
matics and science; Gladys E. MacPhee, 
history and English; Wilbur M. Fay, prac- 
tical arts; Lyle H. Farrell, English and 
history; James L. Riley, Latin and French; 
Holland L. Dresser, mathematics; Roger 
W. Crouch, Junior SchooF subjects. 

The enrollment of new students includes 
boys from Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Maryland, Ohio and California. 


* * 


DEDICATE REBUILT ORGAN 


More than 200 persons gathered in the 
Unitarian Church of Peterboro, N. H., 
August 28 for the organ recital and the 
dedication of the organ, recently rebuilt 
through the generosity of Miss Jennie S. 
Scott. The guest organist was William 
E. Zeuch, organist of the First Church 
in Boston, Mass. Rev. Richard Allen 
Day officiated during the dedication ex- 
ercises. 


The church installed a pipe organ in the © 


gallery in 1867, built by E. and G. G. Hook 
of Boston. This instrument has been in 
continuous use until the first of this year, 
The instrument has now been completely 
rebuilt, enlarged and modernized with the 
latest equipment but with the retention of 
the original pipes, which were of unusually 
fine quality and tone. The work was done 
by George W. Reed and Sons of West 
Boylston, Mass. 


DIRECT OR Y 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 


~ Rev. Francis Watry was born August 25, 
1853, of Belgian parentage. His early life 
was spent in pioneer Wisconsin, where, as 
a farm boy, he enjoyed the meager educa- 
tional opportunities the region offered. 
From earliest infancy he attended the 
Roman Catholic services, and after an 
extensive training for the priesthood at 
Mt. Calvary Preparatory Seminary, St. 
Francis Seminary near Milwaukee, Wis., 
and at St. John’s University at St. Cloud, 
Minn., he was ordained a priest of the 
Roman Church in 1880. 

After numerous ministries over various 
churehes in Minnesota and Oregon, intel- 
lectual changes prompted him to seek 
fellowship with the Congregationalists. 
He entered the Congregational Seminary 
at Oakland, Calif., in 1893, accepting his 
first Congregational pastorate a few months 
later. 

March 11, 1903, he married Theresa 
Weisz, who now survives him as the 
mother of their two children, Theodore 
Watry of Salem, Ore., and Irene Watry 
Chapman of Alhambra, Calif. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 

trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


Laymen’s League Chapters 


---have made men more church-conscious--- 
brought new men to the church---rendered 


community --- provided adult education in 
religious and social questions. 


Men! --- If your church has no chapter, let us help you 


organize one. If it has one, let us help you with its work 
and its problems. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty five Be2zcon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 


send in your order for a subscription to- 


| day. $3.00 per year. 


Further intellectual changes brought Dr. 
Watry into the Unitarian fellowship in 
1902. He served the following California 
churches: Santa Cruz, Santa Ana, Long 
Beach, and Pomona. 

Mr. Watry’s unassailable moral integ- 
rity, which had carried him out of Roman- 
ism, asserted itself in an uncompromising 
internationalism at the time of the en- 
trance of the United States into the World 
War. As a consequence, certain followers 
turned back and walked no more with him. 
So compelling was his sincerity, however, 
that a loyal group remained his staunch 
supporters until his resignation from the 
Pomona church in 1928. 

He was a man of immense physical, 
moral, and spiritual strength, and won for 


himself claim to a genuine Christian saint-° 


hood. His death occurred after an illness 
at Fullerton, Calif., August 26. Funeral 
services were conducted by Rev. Richard 
Warner Borst, formerly minister of the 
societies at Eugene, Ore., and Fresno, 
Calif., and Rev. Julia N. Budlong, his 
successor at Pomona. 
\Richard Warner Borst. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
ANNOUNCES YEAR PROGRAM 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston, Mass., will begin its forty-ninth 
‘season at the Unitarian Church, Win- 

_ chester, Mass., Monday evening, October 

16, at six o’clock. 

The officers and directors are to present 
a program that will be instructive to 
teachers and church-school workers. They 
have obtained an experienced director 
of religious education, Miss Annie E. Pous- 
land, to conduct a teachers’ training 
course. The purpose of this course will be 
to further a better understanding of the 
art of teaching ina church school. Specific 
questions will be discussed at each confer- 
ence, and reading will be assigned that will 
be given at the previous meeting so that 

there may be suitable preparation for the 
discussion. 

The question for the first conference will 
be: How may we discover the needs and 
capabilities of the pupils in our classes? 

At other meetings the subjects will be: 
)The objectives of the church school, and 
‘what types of subject matter may we use 
to reach these objectives?; The importance 
of unconscious learnings, and the influence 
of the personality of the teacher; How shall 
we hold the interest and attention of our 
-pupils?; The importance of story-telling 
and expressional work; The importance of 
discussion and assignment methods; What 
‘is the project-problem method? 

Notices of these conferences with the 
questions for discussion and the assigned 
readings will be given in The Christian 
_ Register before each meeting. Following 
is the season’s program: 

October 16. Winchester, Mass. Con- 
ference leader, Rev. Walter B. Greenman. 
Subject, ‘Our School in West Newton.”’ 
Address by Eugene R. Smith of the Beaver 
Country Day School. Subject, “Aids in 
Character Training.” 

November 20. Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Conference leader, Mrs. M. Louise Hast- 
ings. Subject, “Christmas Literature in 
the Church School.”” Address by Rev. 

Lyman V. Rutledge. Subject, ‘“Curricu- 
lum.” 

December 18. Bulfinch Place Church, 
“Boston, Mass. Conference leaders, Rev. 
and Mrs. Dan H. Fenn.) Subject, “Our 
Junior Church.” Address by Professor 

-Howard Le Sourd of Boston University. 

Subject, ““Motion Pictures in the Church.” 
(With motion pictures.) 

_ January 15. Second Church, Boston, 
Mass. Joint meeting with the Universalist 
Sabbath School Union. Conference leader, 
Miss Marion D. Bassett. Subject, “Sub- 
normal Children in the Church School.” 
Address by Cheney Jones of the New 
England Home for Little Wanderers. 
| Subject, “Understanding the Child.” 

_ February 19. Church of the Disciples, 
oston, Mass. Conference leader, Rev. 
O. Holmes. Subject, “Junior 
irs and Church School Music.’’ Ad- 
by Professor W. Linwood Chase of 


‘ho 


Boston University. Subject, ‘“‘Methods of 


Teaching.” 
March 19. Second Church, Brookline, 
Mass. Conference leader, Miss Gertrude 


H. Taft. Subject, “Biblical Materials.” 
Address by Professor James P. Berkeley 
of the Newton Theological School. Sub- 
ject, ‘“The Place of Biblical Content and 
Ideas in Character Education.” 

April 16. Watertown, Mass. Confer- 
ence leader for this month to be announced, 
as requests for consideration of certain 
subjects come in through the year. Ad- 
dress by Miss Harriet E. Johnson, former 
dean of Tuckerman School, traveler and 
Biblical scholar. Subject, ‘“‘The March of 
Free Religion Through Nineteen Centu- 
ries.’ (With slides.) 

Herbert K. Miller. 
* 


* 


A. U. A. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Acknowledgments of the American 
Unitarian Association: 
1933 

May 9 Society in Peterboro. NN. H, ...... $y RYEYN 
10 Society in Chestnut Hill, Mass. ... 50.00 
11 Society in Milton, Mass. ......... 20.00 
11 Society in West Bridgewater, Mass. 14.00 

11 Unitarian Church, Winnipeg, Man., 
(iS: 0, eo 9.00 
13 Society in Cedar Rapids, Ia......... 34.00 
13 Society in St. Petersburg, Fla...... 15.00 
15 Society in Cleveland, Ohio ........ 50.00 
17 Society in Dover, Mass. .......... 10.00 

18 Miss Elizabeth McCall, West Lafay- 
BUtLe; ODIO occ /aice:s MEE ve oe 5.00 
24 Society in Kingston, Mass. ....... 1.00 

27 Andrew Halkett, Ottawa, Ont., 
RU hs Ch arene 9, a ae 5.00 
June 1 Associate Members .............. 13.50 
1 Society in Needham, Mass......... 2.50 

1 First Unitarian Church, Philadel- 
PRIA Ee | oss sys ie etter s 400.00 
1 Society in Toronto, Ont.,Canada.. 23.65 
6 Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass. .. 4.00 
12 Society in Fall River, Mass. ...... 40.00 
12 Unity Church, North Easton, Mass. 75.00 
14 Godfrey L. Cabot, Boston, Mass. .. 100.00 
19 Frank H. Burt, Newton, Mass..... 10.00 
80 Associate Members .............. 6.00 
July 12 Society in Leicester, Mass. ........ 24.00 
21 Society in Sacramento, Calif ....... 10.00 
Aug. 1 Associate Members .............. 2.00 
29 Society in Bridgewater, Mass. ..... 10.25 
81 Associate Members .,............ 1.00 


Received through the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society 
May 24 Church School, First Church, Salem, 


I See A a fee ae $ 5.00 
June 28 Church School, Rutherford, N.J.... 5.00 
TatAl 3 cn aah cee ccs os «a ee eee $948.40 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
* * 


PERSONALS 


One month of his summer vacation was 
spent by Rey. William Lord McKinney, 
Bridgewater, Mass., aboard several oil 
tankers visiting ports in the Gulf of Mexico. 
He made side trips to new developments 
in the east Texas oil fields and saw con- 
siderable of the industry in that state. 


Rev. Georges S. Cooke, minister of the 
Second Congregational (Unitarian) Church 
of Northampton, Mass., arrived in New 
York City August 31 from Genoa, Italy. 
Mr. Cooke spent the summer in Turkey, 


Egypt and Syria with his mother and sis- 
ters. Sunday, September 8, he con- 
ducted the last of the union services in 
Northampton, which was held in the Uni- 
tarian Church. F ve of the Protestant 
churches of Northampton, the Methodist, 
Baptist, First Congregational, Edwards 
Congregational and Unitarian, held these 
union services through July, August and 
the first Sunday in September. 


Rev. Edward H. Cotton, Marblehead, 
Mass., climbed Mount Washington for the 
fifth time, August 15, making the ascent 
by the cog railroad, and the descent by the 
Amonoosue Ravine Trail. The Salem 
Evening News, in an account of the climb, 
said that Mr. Cotton found more than 100 
young trampers at the summit, proving 
the increasing popularity of the trails. 
Mr. Cotton returned from his vacation in 
the White Mountains, by way of Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he preached at the 
Unitarian Church, September 10, taking as 
his subject, ‘Righteousness Exalteth a 


Nation.” 
* * 


150 HYMN BOOKS AVAILABLE 


The First Church in Dedham, Mass., 
has placed 150 copies of “Hymns for 
Church and Home (Abridged Edition) and 
Services,” in good condition, with the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League for presenta- 
tion to some church that can use them. 
The books are at League headquarters, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., and they 
will be gladly sent to any church which will 
pay transportation charges. 

gM ve 


CONTRIBUTORS 

Edgar S. Brightman is professor of phi- 
losophy at Boston University. 

John Dewey is professor emeritus of phi- 
losophy at Columbia University and 
author of ‘‘The Quest for Certainty”. as 
well as many other well-known books. 

Louis Harap received his Ph. D. at Har- 
vard University in 1932 and is at present 
engaged in philosophical research there. 

Francis A. Henson is executive secretary 
of the National Religion and Labor 
Foundation and has just completed, with 
Professor Jerome Davis of Yale, the 
conducting of a traveling economic 
seminar which toured many important 
cities in the United States. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the First 
Congregational Parish in Milton, Mass. 

Miss Annie E. Pousland was formerly a 
teacher at Tuckerman School. 

Alfred W. Putnam is a deacon in the 
First Church in Salem, Mass. He is an 
attorney. 

Robert Weston is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society in Schenectady, N. Y. 

Herbert Hitchen is ministerJof the First 
Unitarian Society, West Newton, Mass. 

Lyman V. Rutledge is minister of the 
First Parish in Dedham, Mass., and is 
chaplain of the Dedham‘jail. 
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Pleasantries 


The sexton had been laying the new 
carpet on the pulpit platform, and had 
left a number of tacks scattered on the 
floor. ‘See here, James,’’ said the parson, 
“what do you suppose would happen if I 


stepped on one of those tacks right in the 


middle of my sermon?” 

‘Well, sir,” replied the sexton, “I reckon 
there’d be one point you wouldn’t linger 
on.’”’—Hachange. 

* * 

Said the boss of his typist, Saphira, 

Hard times will compel me to fire ’er. 

Hugh Johnson said ‘Phooey, 

Cut out that blue hooey, 

With NIRA 
You HIRA 
Not FIRA.” 


—W. O. Stoddard in the Detroit Free Press, | 
* * 


Jeanne, aged four, was fishing with her 
father, who was wearing his fishing license 
on the back of his hat. Not having a 
great deal of luck, Jeanne offered the 
following suggestion: ‘‘Daddy, turn your 
hat around so the fish can see your license.” 
—Parents’ Magazine. 

* * 

‘What happy people you are to have six 
nice daughters! What resources for your 
old age!” 

“Yes. Resources enough! But the diffi- 
culty nowadays consists in husbanding 
one’s resources!’’—The Baptist. 

* * 

Due to the fact that the publisher of 
The News was out of town Sunday, we 
failed to see Doctor Strong, who is a per- 
sonal friend much to our regret.—Craw- 
ford (Neb.) paper. 

* * 

Husband: “‘Who is that man?” 

Wife: “I don’t know.” 

“But I heard you call him ‘darling.’ ” 

“T called him ‘darling’ because I do not 
know his name.’’—I] Travaso (Rome). 

* * 

My twin brother came home the other 
evening with a black eye and boasted that 
he could have beaten his opponent hands 
down, only the fellow didn’t keep his hands 
down.—Springfield Union. 

* * 

Patient: ‘“My wife tells me I talk in my 
sleep, doctor. What should I do?” 

Doctor: “‘Nothing that you shouldn’t.” 
—Tid-Bits. 

a * 

Visitor: ““What’s up? Hada bad day?” 

Financier: “Yes, I’ve lost $5,000 and the 
worst of it is that $20 of it was my own 
money!”’—Exchange. 

* * 

A depression is a period when people do 

without things their parents never had.— 


Minneapolis Star. 
* * 


Extra Antique Youth’s Bed, Mothers | 


Dream. Jones Furniture Co.—Wilming- 


ton Star. 


- Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeritus: | 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. Minister: Rev. | 
Palfrey Perkins. Chorus of Men’s Voices, Raymond | 
C. Robinson, Organist and Choirmaster. 11 a.m. 
Morning Prayer with Sermon by Prof. Clayton R. | 
Bowen, Meadville Theological School. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe . 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- | 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John | 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
| ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Edith Kern, 1912 G. 
St. N. W., former patron of many years, still has her 
delightful guest home near White House. Rates 
exceedingly low. Running water, private baths. 
Mrs. Kern invites former guests to write her, new 
guests to look herup. Tel. Met. 1142. 


WINTER IN FLORIDA—Furnished stucco bun- 
galow, piano, radio, in De Land, Fla. in exchange for 
use of home within 30 miles of Boston. 

Rev. R. E. Griffith, 
Box 1042, De Land, Fla. 


PISY 


——= 


PULPIT 


wa chor GOWNS] 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings 
kmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half a century 
COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 E. 23d St. 


New York 


| WHEN SENDING CHANGE | 


of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


the finest place 


conveniently 
located store 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCTETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 


Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patron- 
age. They render excellent service and 
provide a pleasant atmosphere for 

their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL LENOX 


Boylston Street, Boston 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back Bay 
Station—ten minutes to A. U. A. Room with 
bath, $3-$5. Phone KENmore 5300 | 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 

Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 

Rooms with bath $38.00 up. 


COMING in 


The Christian Regist 


“The Theological Method of Jesus,” by the 
late Dean W. W. Fenn. 


“The Poetry of D. H. Lawrence,” by R. P. | 
Blackmur, pcet and crit’e, author of 
“The Poetry of T. S. Eliot.” 


“The Limits of Economie Nationalism,” 
by Quincy Wright, professor of inte 
national law, University of Chicago. 


“Irving Babbitt,’ by Stephen H. Fritch 
man, minister of the Independent Con- 
gregational Society (Unitarian), Bango: 
Me. 


“Our Times| Before the,Tribunal of His 
tory,” by Roscoe Pound, dean’ of th 
Harvard Law School. 


“William Pepperell Montague,” by 
drew Banning, tutor in theology 
Harvard Divinity School, where he 
ceived his doctor’s degree in 1932. 


“Rammohun Roy and the Modern Age 
in India,” by Rabindranath}Tagore. 


“The Oxford Movement,” by the’ Righ' 
Reverend I. W. A. Nichols,¥Religiou 
Editor of The New York World,Telegra 


To new subscribers The Registeris 
offering 22 issues for $1.00 


